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A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 

[The writer of the following article (J. C. Sleet) is a young colored woman 
and a trained nurse, whose genuine altruism and intelligence in social reform work 
has impressed with admiration her acquaintances and friends, one of whom ven¬ 
tures, without her knowledge, to make this record of her work. 

Miss Sleet was trained at the Providence Hospital in Chicago (a hospital for 
colored patients, and having also a very good training-school exclusively for 
colored women to be trained as nurses), and came to New York filled with deter¬ 
mination to work among the neglected ones of her own race, wishing to be more 
to them than just their nurse in times of illness, hoping to live in their midst 
and cheer and influence their lives in many ways. 

She visited the different settlements to inquire how best to go about accom¬ 
plishing her purpose, and was taken on the nursing staff of the Charity Organiza¬ 
tion Society, to whom the following report is addressed. She hopes before long 
to be able to adopt the “ settlement” plan of life on the west side.—E d.] 

I beg to render to you a report of the work done by me as district 
nurse among the colored people of New York City during the months of 
October and November. I have endeavored to search out the families in 
which there was sickness and destitution. But I have never hesitated to 
visit anyone when I have felt that a word of advice or a friendly warning 
was all they needed. 

I have visited forty-one sick families and made one hundred and 
fifty-six calls in connection with these families, earing for nine cases of 
consumption, four cases of peritonitis, two cases of chicken pox, two cases 
of cancer, one case of diphtheria, two cases of heart disease, two cases of 
tumor, one case of gastric catarrh, two cases of pneumonia, four cases of 
rheumatism, two cases of scalp-wound. 

I have given baths, applied poultices, dressed wounds, washed and 
dressed new-born babes, cared for mothers. When there has been an 
intelligent member of the family on whom I could depend, I have in¬ 
structed them how to care for the sick one. When there was no one, as 
was often the case, I have made daily visits if the case required it, caring 
for them until they were able to care for themselves. Whenever I have 
felt it advisable, I have urged them to go into hospitals. Five of them 
received hospital treatment; two were placed in the Colored Home and 
Hospital, two in Bellevue, and one in the Presbyterian Hospital. 
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A number of societies, churches, and physicians were visited, the 
plan of work laid before them, and in every instance it met with their 
approval. They felt that it was a much-needed work and promised their 
hearty cooperation. Twenty-eight visits of this kind have been made. 

Before closing I would like to speak briefly of two of the cases which 
have greatly interested me, and in which I have positive proof of good 
results: 

L- K-, -th Street, a young woman aged twenty-eight, 

complete paralysis of the left side; destitute, without any means of sup¬ 
port, depending on her friends for food. After some persuasion she 
consented to go to the Colored Home and Hospital. Her recovery is very 
doubtful. The probabilities are she will never again be able to work and 
support herself and child, a girl of thirteen years. They have no relatives. 
The girl stands alone. No one appeared to have any interest in her ex¬ 
cepting a woman in the next house, who has made it her business to be 
particularly nice to her, thus winning her affection and good-will. On 
investigation I found the woman is not a fit person to have a child, as 
she is not a person of good morals. I asked the mother to let me have 
the care of her child; this she consented to do. She was then placed in 
a respectable family, the woman promising to care for her until I could 
place her in an industrial school, which I hope to do early in January. 
I visit the home from time to time and am satisfied that the child is pro¬ 
tected from those who would injure her. In this case I think I can safely 
say good has been accomplished. 

B- S-, a consumptive, twenty-seven years of age, with no 

means of support, a little girl of three years, and a mother sixty-five, 

lived in three small rooms,-Street. The three persons occupied the 

one room and slept in the same bed, the sick woman refusing to be sepa¬ 
rated from her child for a few hours. After I had visited the family a 
few times I succeeded in convincing the mother that she was endangering 
the life of her child. On my advice, she agreed to occupy the room alone, 
permitting the others to sleep in another apartment. A marked improve¬ 
ment was noticeable in other directions. The sputum was always care¬ 
fully covered and a window lowered from the top whenever the weather 
permitted. The mother of the sick girl did not ask for relief, but that 
assistance be given her in obtaining work. I was successful in finding 
her work for ten days to do house-cleaning. The lady became interested 
in the family, and procured for the daughter the services of a specialist, 
who gave her every attention. The mother earned sufficient to pay a 
month’s rent which was overdue, thus keeping her little home together, 
which was on the verge of going to pieces. The daughter, who passed 
away a few days ago, was made comfortable up to the day of her death. 
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Other cases might be spoken of, but the above is a specimen of the 
work which has been going on during the past two months. I cannot but 
feel that this house-to-house visiting, these face-to-faee practical talks, 
which I am having with the people, must bring about good results. They 
have welcomed me to their homes, saying, “We don’t know you, but we 
belong to the same race.” They have listened to me with attention and 
respect, and if the advice which I gave was not always accepted, in no 
case was it rudely rejected. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE INSANE 

Nothing illustrates more vividly the revolution in the methods em¬ 
ployed in caring for the insane than the subjoined portion of the pro¬ 
gramme for “ Field Day” at one of our State hospitals. The visitor 
present on one of these occasions would hardly know that he was in the 
midst of a community afflicted with insanity. The orchestra, composed 
of men patients, plays quite as well as the ordinary country band; the 
patients, sitting under the trees or grouped about the dancing-pavilion 
and tennis-courts, look cheerful, tranquil, and happy. While there are 
some ways in which civilization seems not to have gone as far as it might, 
this kind of evidence gives an inspiring assurance of the final triumph 
of a humane intelligence: 

PROGRAMME OF EVENTS AND PRIZE LIST. 

Music by the Hospital Orchestra. 

1. Egg Race. Women Patients 

First Prize, Pair of Gloves; Second Prize, Fancy Apron; 

Consolation Prize, Silk Handkerchief. 

2. Running Race—Fifty Yards. Men Employees 

First Prize, Hand-Bag; Second Prize, Pocket-Book; 

Third Prize, Silk Neck-Ties. 

3. Bowling Contest. Men Patients 

Prize, Suspenders for Winning Side. 

4. Tether-Ball Contest. Women Patients 

Prize, Silk Parasol. 

5 . Running Race—Twenty-five Yards. Women Patients 

First Prize, Silk Parasol; Second Prize, Silver Cuff Buttons; 

Consolation Prize, Silk Handkerchief. 
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